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For Friends’ Review. 
“THE GRACE OF GOD.” 


It is remarkable, that after the mention of 
“‘ light” in the inspired history of creation, as 
iven in the Book of Genesis, the subject is 
But seldom spoken of in an abstract form 
through the remaining portion of the sacred 
writings. It is almost universally used as a 
figure to illustrate an attribute of the Deity. 
The sun, moon and stars; the earth, seas, 
rivers, animals, trees, and all other objects are 
spoken of with direct reference to the objects 
themselves throughout the entire volume. But, 
with a few exceptions, the term light is ex- 
pressed in connection with an idea of some- 
thing more remote ; something with which we 
are not so well acquainted, but which is to be 
studied from its resemblance to an agent cogni- 
zable to our senses. “ The Lord is my light 
and my salvation;” “The light of the righte- 
ous rejoiceth ;” “Ye are the light of the 
world ;” “In Him was life and the life was the 
light of men ;” and many other passages like 
these show, that among the sacred writers, light 
forms a favorite object for a figure whenever 
they speak of that principle of Divine Grace 
which operates upon the heart and illuminates 
the human mind. The fact that the sun is the 
centre of a great system of revolving worlds 
which are irradiated by his beams, furnishes 
the apostle James with an apt and powerfal 
figure, which he employs to convey an idea of 
our dependence upon God for the good gifts we 
enjoy. The sun that lights up the planets “ in 
the firmament of the heaven” with his own 
brightness, may justly be called “ the father of 
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lights,” as being the source from which the 
moon and planets derive their lustre. And 
when God is represented to us as imparting His 
Spirit and divine influence to our darkened 
souls, under a figure which shows His relation 
to us as the “ Father of lights,” we at once see 
our relation to Him as the objects upon which 
should rest the “ brightness of His glory.” A 
soul destitute of, or insensible to the action of 
that grace and truth which came by Jesus 
Christ, is what the moon and planets would be 
without the diffusive light of the sun; or our 
earth, without the imparted virtues of his 
beams. By the light of the eun our beautiful 
world is what it is. The apostle Paul declares, 
“by the grace of God lam what Iam.” And 
what was he? He was a man who could not only 
delineate the amiable qualities of the Christian 
character as embodied in the great principle of 
charity, but he could practice them. And the 
great change produced in the moral condition of 
the man, by which he was brought from a per- 
secutor of Christians to an apostle of Christ, 
impresses us with the power of that “grace of 
God which bringeth salvation and which hath 
appeared unto all men.” 

We know something of the power of the 
sun’s rays upon all objects which belong to the 
earth. By their heat the air which envelopes 
the globe is set in motion, either to swell the 
sails of a busy commerce and interchange the 
wealth of nations, or to form “the swift dark 
whirlwind, that uproots the woods and drowns 
the villages.” And by it the descending floods 
of all the deep rolling streams, are gathered 
into clouds and returned upon the winds to the 
fountains that gurgle in the valleys, or flow 
down from the hills. But while this great, yet 
imperceptible power of the sun is thus control- 
ling these two mighty agents, water and air, 
there is still another force alike unperceived, 
whose action beautifies the world. The bright 
light of the sun is not a lonely servant at its 
task, for when shot through the rain-drops the 
secret is revealed, and seven rain-bow hues are 
pene’ on the clouds. So that together with 

is heat, by which he operates upon the wind, 
the rivers and the seas, the sun also possesses 
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those active qualities which paint the flowers 
of the field; which give the bright colors to 
the clouds, and which give health and vigor 
alike to “the cedar of Lebanon” and to “the 
hyssop upon the wall.” Thus we see how well 
all physical demands of the earth have been 
adapted to the nature and power of the sun to 
supply. There is no comfort that we enjoy 
whose origin cannot be traced, either directly 
or indirectly, to the action of the sun. The 
food we eat, the water we drink, the air we 
breathe, have a‘l been subjected in growth or 
purification to a process which could not be car- 
ried on but by the power of the “ greater light, 
which was made to rule the day.” Hence the 
apostle in alluding to the source of all moral and 
religious truth, and of all spiritual excellencies, 
seizes upon this wonderful and happy figure, 
and declares that “ Every good gift, and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights.” 

When we enumerate the superior excellen- 
cies revealed in the character of Paul, and re- 
member that they are the result of an unre- 
strained action of the “ grace of God,” we find 
that the light of the sun is not more nicely 
adapted to the wants of the natural world, than 
is Divine grace to the needs of the soul. As with 
the earth it is first “light” and then “ grass ; 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yield- 
ing fruit,” succeeded by “the moving creature 
tt:at hath life, and fowl that may fly above the 
earth in the open firmament of heaven,” so 
with the soul, it is first the “grace of God” 
and then “ salvation ;” first the “ Spirit,” then 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” On 
this ground of a primary or moving cause, our 
Saviour, knowing the nature of our souls, and 
the peculiar adaptation of his controlling power 
to their disorganized condition, asks us to seek 
‘« first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” A mind whose affections and desires 
are unrestrained by any recognized authority 
or power, loses the virtue and force of its 
moral and intellectual endowments, as the earth 
would lose the benefit of all its native seeds 
and germs, were it deprived of the sun. But 
when it is enclosed within the “kingdom of 
God,” whese law, light, or grace, harmonizes 
ghe moral powers of the soul, there is an im- 
pulse which makes the actions of the being 
eoincide with the will of his God, and conse- 
quently with those natural appliances which 
operate for his temporal good. The result is, 
that to the possession of the kingdom and 
righteousness of God are added “all things 
needful,” not as a reward for any merits of the 
ereature, but as the outgrowth of principles 
and actions which are to be alike referred to 
the mercy and the grace of God. 

This grace, then, is effectual in producing a 
eondition of the heart which is “ profitable 
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unto all things, having the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
And if we go no further in our inquiry, than 
its relation to this life, we shall find, that not 
the least important truth connected with this 
agency of God, is, that it “ hath appeared unto 
all men,” as the sunlight appears to all trees 
of the field. And it is a painful thought, that 
during the period allotted to mankind upon 
earth, there is a loss of that enjoyment, of 
that peace, and of that harmony which have 
been “prepared for the righteous from the 
foundation of the world.” The benefit of all 
the native powers of the intellectual and moral 
being is lost, not because there is no foreign 
agency to develop their beauty and their 
strength, but because men “ will not come” to 
Him who is “ the Light of the world.” When 
desolation sweeps over the land; when want 
and suffering rob strong men of their strength; 
when widows wail and orphans cry, we ask 
what can give relief from the bitterness of 
“the life that now is.” We trust the war- 
rior’s skill; we look to the sagacity of men; 
yet look in vain. The remedy is not there. 
“Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights.” But we are to remember that these 
gifts do not drop from heaven ready coined, no 
more than ripe fruits er full-blown flowers fall 
at once from the sun. The earth must give 
her fertilizing power to the action of the light 
before she can be enriched with the fruit of 
the vine or ornamented with the flowers of the 
field. The soul must submit to the action of 
grace, before the salvation which it brings can 
be realized or known. Do we ask for peace? 
Then that relation which “every man” holds 
to “the Father of lights,” requires that every 
soul should maintain a condition favorable to 
the harmonizing influence of that grace adapted 
to its wants. Then, as the Divine light 
quickens, illuminates and expands those feel- 
ings that are in their nature divine, deeds of 
love will follow, as the sun-light is followed by 
the “herb yielding seed and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit ;” and holy thoughts will ascend 
to God, as the fowls that “fly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heaven.” Then there 
will be “ peace on earth, and good will towards 
men,” and not till then. Do we ask for the 

oods of this life; for the uninterrupted joy of 
feeling that our “ bread and our water shall be 
sure?” This follows as a natural consequence 
of that adjustment of the moral and intellegtual 
powers of the soul, effected by the operation of 
the “ grace of God” upon the heart. “ Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
The act of beating swords into plow-shares 
and spears into pruning-hooks, presupposes a 
change in the mental operations which inter- 
vene between the desires and the volition of 
the agents. And this transformation of the 
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motives and principles of action so modifies 
the human will, that the action which fol- 
lows is in accordance with the will of God. 
For as this transformation is the effect of His 
own grace, the result of this change in the 
moral constitution must coincide with His own 
attributes as the moral Governor of the uni- 
verse. Adam, before his transgression, needed 
not this change. His desires and affections 
harmonized with the provisions made by his 
Creator for his existence, and this moral con- 
dition constituted the meekness by which he 
inherited the earth; the title which secured to 
him the right to “every herb bearing seed 
which is upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed.” And when we talk of imple- 
ments of war being changed into those of 
husbandry, we simply refer to a period when 
human actions run parallel with the purpose 
of human existence. “And the Lord God 
took the man and put him into the garden of 
Eden to dress it and to keep it.” If, then, the 
lawful enjoyment of this world depends upon 
the propriety of actions, and this propriety 
depends upon a purity of moral causes, which 
can only be secured by the immediate influence 
of the “grace of God,” we see how sadly we 
work against our own temporal interest by 
grieving the Spirit, a manifestation of which 
is “given to every man to profit withal.” 

Oh ! the deceit/ulness of the human heart. It is 
“ deceitful above ali things;” for though de- 
mons may try to deceive each other, or even 
“the very elect,” the heart tries to deceive 
tiself, which makes it “ desperately wicked.” 
Though the enjoyments of this world, and 
the glory of the next, are as obviously the 
result of obedience to the teachings of grace, 
as herbs, fruits and flowers are the effect of 
the action of light, yet men try to deceive 
themselves with the vain hope of gaining all 
these things independently of those means of 
grace revealed in the Gospel of Christ. Their 
“strong delusion” is, that the powers of body 
and mind, must first be devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of a temporal basis, when an establishment 
in “the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness” forms the only true basis upon which is 
founded the rational enjoyment of all temporal 
things. And if our present wo and wretch- 
edness spring from this general though false 
view of the religion of Christ, our only hope 
rests in a removal of the cause. When “ dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep,” “the 
earth was without form and void.” In every 
reformatory movement, in every scheme de- 
signed for the elevation of our race in intellect 
or morals, in all intercourse between men, and 
in all civil connections between nations, let 
the office and the influence of God’s grace be 
recognized, and the chaos of the moral world 
will assume a definite outline and form. And 
























while it grows warm under the genial rays of a 
Gospel adapted to the wants of “ every tree” 
that bears “the fruits of the Spirit,” we shall 
see “the kingdoms of this world” becoming 


“the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” 
H. ©. A. 
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The throng of thoughts which are continually | 


passing id and out, how shall we dream of exam- 


ining, judging, trying them all, except by a 


special Divine interference in our behalf? 


Divine Power can qualify a man for anything; 


but nothing short of Divine power can quali 


f 
him for atask so onerous as this. To God, 


then, let us commit the keeping of our souls in 


the most absolute self-distrust. Thus he 


shall have Christ dwelling in his heart by faith ; 
and this indwelling shall be a sure preservative 
against evil thoughts; and in that heart, 


though agitated on the surface, there shall be 
a peace which it has never known before. 
From the “ Family Treasury.” 
A RIDE THROUGH THE LAND OF THE 
PHILISTINES. 
By J. L. Porter, M, A., F. R. 8. L., Professor of Bib- 
lical Criticism. 
(Concluded from page 792.) 

Ekron. Akir soon came in sight; and a 
quarter of an hour’s gallop along a beaten path, 
through fields of corn, brought us to the vil- 
lage. We dismounted, and sat down beside the 
only antiquity of the place, a large deep well ; 
such a well, probably, as the servants of Abraham 
dug at Gerar and Beersheba in olden times. A 
crowd of villagers collected to gaze at the stran- 
gers. Themen were chiefly conspicuous for the 
huge daggers in their girdles, and enormous tur- 
bans, which seemed out of all proportion with 
the rest of their scanty wardrobe. The women 
were in rags, and most of the children stark 
naked. Akir isa wretched place, containing 
some forty or fifty mud hovels; its narrow 
lanes encumbered with heaps of rubbish and 
filth. It stands on a bare slope, and the 
ground immediately around it has a dreary and 
desolate look, heightened by a few stunted 
trees scattered here and there round the houses. 
Yet this is all that marks the site and bears 
the name of the royal city of Ekron. There 
is not a solitary vestige of royality there now. 
With feelings which it would be difficult to 
describe, we took out our Bibles, and read the 
doom pronounced upon it by the Hebrew 
prophet while it yet stood up in all the pride 
of its strength and beauty: “ Zkron shall be 
rooted up.” (Zeph. ii. 4.) 

We read also the interesting narrative 
of the restoration of the ark to the Israelites, 
when it was conveyed on the new cart 
from Ekron to Bethshemesh, (1 Sam. 
vi.) The position of the latter city was 
pointed out to us by Selim. It is beauti- 
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fully situated in the side of the deep valley of]on the right to the shores of the Mediterra- 


Surar, the ancient Sorek, a short distance above 
the place where it opens from the mountains 
of Judah into the plein. It is about ten miles 
from Ekron, and a broad vale, or rather de- 
pression, winds down from it to the Mediter- 
ranean. Qn the northern slope of this vale 
Ekron stands, Up that vale ran the ancient high- 
way, “straight to Bethshemesh,” along which 
went the “ lowing kine,” bearing the ark, and 
‘turned not aside to the right hand nor tothe 
left.” It was just about this season of the 
year too; for the “men of Bethshemesh were 
reaping their wheat-harvest in the valley” 
—that very valley of Surar which now waved 
with ripening grain. The chiefs of the Philis- 
tines followed the ark to the border of Bethshe- 
mesh—that is, to the foot of the mountains ; 
and there having given up their charge, 
“ they returned to Ekron the same day.” We 
were all deeply impressed with the simplicity 
and, at the same time, graphic power of the 
narrative. 

Again we mounted, and led by our active 
guide, struck at a dashing pace down the gen- 
tle slope, then diagonally across the meadows 
and wheat-fields of Wady Surar. The sun was 
already high in the heavens, and not a cloud 
even as large as a man’s hand to shade us from 
his fierce beams. The rainy season was past 
in the low plain of Philistia. A single cloud 
would now have been looked on as a wonder ; 
and as for a shower, the peasants would have been 
as much terrified at it as the Israelites were, 
when, in answer to the prayer of Samuel, the 
Lord “sent thunder and rain” in the time of 
the wheat-harvest, (1 Sam. xii. 17.) Through 
the centre of the wady, deeply furrowed in the 
alluvial soil, winds the torrent-bed of the Sorek, 
already dry, except here and there where 
water lay stagnant in little pools, half concealed 
by the dark foliage and gorgeous flowers of 
the oleander. The rivers of this southern 
land are mere winter torrents; the summer’s 
sun dries them up, scorching the reeds and. 
rank grass, and bright flowers of early spring ; | 
just as Isaiah describes it: “The river shall be | 
wasted and dried up; the reeds and flags shall ; 
wither. The paper-reeds by the brooks, by} 
the mouth of the brooks, and everything sown 
by the brooks, shall wither, be driven away, 
and be no more.” (Isa. xix. 5-7.) But when | 
the autumn rains fall, the streams return to 
their beds, and the waters flow murmuring} 
over the pebbles, and the dead plants burst 
forth into new life and verdure. How beauti- 


nean,—almost as smooth as the surface of the 
sea itself, and having a little hill, like an island 
in the centre, covered in part with the ruins of 
the ancient Jabneh, (2 Chron. xxvi. 6.) and 
in part with the humble houses of its modern 
representative ; in part, too, with the remains 
of a crusader’s church. The plain was all astir 
with bands of reapers, men and women ; and 
close behind them the gleaners, mostly youn 
girls, reminding one of the faithful Ruth. 
The great proprietors were there too, moving 
about, like Boaz, from ficld to field among their 
laborers, clad in their scarlet cloaks. As we 
passed each group Selim saluted them with an 
Ullah makum, “ The Lord be with you ;” and 
they returned the invariable response, “ The 
Lord bless thee.” Notonly are the manners 
and customs unchanged in this land, but the 
very words of salutation are what they were 
three thousand years ago, (Ruth ii. 3, 4) 

Leaving this low lying plain we ascended 
the bleak downs, where vast flocks of sheep 
and camels were browsing; and away on our 
left, nearly a mile distant, we saw the black 
tents of their Arab owners. They saw us also; 
and a party of ten or twelve splendidly mount- 
ed came upon us at full gallop, their spears 
glittering in the sunbeams, and their braided 
hair and flowing robes streaming behind them. 
Selim rode out to meet them, and I followed 
to hear the parley. Before a word was spoken, 
Selim and the Arab chief threw themselves 
from their horses and joined in a cordial em- 
brace. The sight was not new to me, yet it was 
most interesting. Each rested his hands upon 
the shoulders of the other, and laid his head 
upon his neck ; or, to use the expressive words 
of scripture, “ He fell on his neck, and kissed 
him.” (Gen. xxvii. 33.) We were now invited, 
and pressed with genuine Arab warmth to go to 
the camp. “QO my lords,” said the chief, ad- 
dressing us, “ pass not away, I pray you, from 
your servant. The sun is high; the day is hot; 
honor his house with your presence; let him 
kill a sheep, and set bread before you, and then 
depart in peace.” We respectfully declined, 
pleading the distance we had yet to ride, and 
the absence of our servants. Amid all their 
wildness and waywardness, a hospitality worthy 
of the old patriarchs is still practised by these 
sons of the desert. I have narrated the incident, 
and accurately translated the language used, 
because it illustrates such passages as Gen. 
XViii., and xix. 2. 

Ashdod. On approaching Ashdod we were 


ful the prayer, and how appropriate the allusion | #!! charmed with the beauty of the site, and the 


of the Psalmist :— 


“ As streams of water in the South, 
Our bondage, Lord, recall.”—Ps. cxxvi. 4. 


wonderful richness of the country immediately 
around it. We had left the line of the great 
caravan road to Gaza and Egypt, and had turnd 
into a beaten track leading rtraight to the vil- 


Skirting the base of a low limestone ridge,|lage. It crosses a vale, some three miles wide, 


we open up the plain of Yebna, extending away ' and extending far to the eastward ;—perfectly 
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level, and one unbroken expanse of golden 
corn, the richest I had anywhere seen in Pal- 
estine, rivalling even the best parts of Bashan. 
There was not a fence, nor tree, nor house upon 
it. Our path was bordered by the tall ripe 
grain; and our attendants plucked the ears as 
they rode along, “and did eat, rubbing them 
in their hands.” (Luke vi. 1.) We could here 
see how true to nature was the illustration in 
the parable of the sower,—“ And as he sowed, 
some fell by the wayside.” (Mark iv. 4.) 
When the husbandman sows such fields as 
these, some seeds must necessarily fall upon 
the unfenced beaten tracks, which traverse 
them in every direction. 

The plain sweeps the northern base of the 
low, rounded hill on which once stood the royal 
city of Ashdod. The temples, palaces, and 
houses are all gone. The dust of centuries has 
covered them. Terraced orchards of figs and 
olives, apricots and pomegranates, now occupy 
their places, clothing the hill side from base to 
summit. The modern village of Esdud, a con- 
fused group of mud hovels, lies embowered 
on the eastern slope. [t bears the ancient 
name; but we might truly change it to Jcha- 
bod, for its glory is departed. 

We rode to it through winding lanes, hedged 
with the giant cactus, round whose shapeless 
stems, and quaint branches and leaves, the con- 
volvulus and honeysuckle had woven gar 
lands of bright flowers. The village is wretched 
in the extreme. Groups of hungry-looking 
men and squalid women lourged lazily in the 
dirty lanes, and on the dusty roofs, gazing list- 
lessly on the strangers, and scarcely able to 
muster energy to curse the infidel Frank. As 
we looked on them and their miserable dwell- 
ings, the words of Zechariah flashed upon 
our memory: “A bastard shall dwell at 
Ashdod, and I will cut off the pride of the 
Philistines.” We climbed to the top of the 
hill. The temple of Dagon, in which the 
ark of the Lord was put, must have stood 
here ; for the sea is visible, and Dagon, “ the 
fish god,’ was doubtless placed where he 
could look out over the element he was sup- 
posed to personify. Not a vestige of the tem- 
ple is there now. Along the southern decliv- 
ity old building stones, with . fragments of 
columns and sculptured capitals, are piled up in 
the fences of little fields, and in the walls of 
goat and sheep pens, showing how time, and 
God’s unchangeableness, have converted proph. 
ecy into history: “And the sea-:oast shall 
be dwellings and cottages for shepherds, and 
folds for flocks.” 

How sad, and yet how glorious is the view 
from the top of that hill, beneath which the 
dust of a mighty city lies dishonored! On 
the one side the noble plain, stretching away 
to the foot of Judah’s mountains, here and 
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desolate, yet all naturally rich as in the 
palmiest days of Philistia’s power. On the 
other side a dreary, hopeless waste of drifting 
sand, washed away yonder by the waves of the 
Mediterranean, and here, at our feet, advan- 
cing with slow and silent, but resistless step, 
covering, and to cover, flower and tree, ancient 
ruin and modern hut, in one common tomb. 





“As the mustard seed becomes in time the 
strong and flourishing plant, so the feeble faith 
becomes in due time, under the fertilizing effects 
of the Spirit of God, the strong, and stable, and 
durable tree. Like the new-born infant, which 
can neither speak nor stand alone, but is car- 
ried in the arms of others, and lives upon noth- 
ing but the simplest aliment, feeding and cry- 
ing occupying the earliest hours of life; such 
is, generally speaking, the true and genuine 
faith of the infant believer ; an alternate state 
of hungering for the Word of God, and of sor- 
rowiog for sin; unable to stand alone, looking 
for the aid of stronger Christians to bear it up, 
glad of every little help to carry it forward in 
its infant course. But while this is the infancy 
of faith, if it be a true faith, every day and 
every hour is giving it strength, and bringing 
it forward into manhood ; it does not lie in the 
heart like a stone, unchanged and unchangeable, 
but like a prolific seed in the fertile earth—re- 
alizing what St. Paul expresses when he says, 
‘Tbe righteousness of God is revealed from 
faith to faith:’ from one degree of faith to 
another, and well exemplified in the spiritual 
life of Nicodemus, where faith was at first so 
small, and timid, and shrinking, that he dared 
not visit Christ until the darkness of night would 
shroud him from the eye of the scoffer; and 
yet we find, that this same trembling disciple, 
could, but a short time afterwards, go openly 
to the Roman governor and boldly beg the 
pody of his Saviour.” —Blunt. 





(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 
SEVEN WEEKS IN THE GREAT YO-SEMITE. 
(Concluded from page 797.) 

Let us leave the walls of the Valley to speak 
of the Valley itself, as seen from this great al- 
titude. There lies a sweep of emerald grass 
turned to chrysoprase by the slant-beamed sun. 
Broad and fair just ‘beneath us, it narrows to a 
little strait of green between the butments that 
uplift the giant domes. Far to the westward, 
widening more and more, it opens into the 
bosom of great mountain-ranges,—into a field 
of perfect light, misty by its own excess,—into 
an unspeakable suffusion of glory created from 
the pheenix-pile of the dying sun. Here it lies 
almost as treeless as some rich old clover-mead ; 
yonder its luxuriant smooth grasses give way to 


| adense wood of cedars, oaks, and pines. Nota 


there cultivated, but mostly neglected and | living creature, either man or beast, breaks the 
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visible silence of this inmost paradise ; but for 
ourselves, standing at the precipice, petrified, 
as it were, rock on rock, the great world might 
well be running back in stone and-grassy dreams 
to the hour when God had given him as yet but 
two daughters, the crag and the clover. Earth 
below was as motionless as the ancient heavens 
above, save for the shining serpent of the 
Merced, which silently to our ears threaded the 
middle of the grass, and twinkled his burnished 
back in the sunset wherever for a space he 
glided out of the shadow of woods. 

To behold this Promised Land proved quite 
a different thing from possessing it. Only the 
silleros of the Andes, our mules, horses, and 
selves, can understand how much like a night- 
mare of endless roof-walking was the descent 
down the fave of the precipice. A painful and 
most circuitous dug-way, where our animals 
had constantly to stop, lest their impetus should 
tumble them headlong, all the way past steeps 
where the mere thought of a side-fall was ter- 
ror, brought us in the twilight to a green 
meadow, ringed by woods, on the banks of the 
Merced. 

Here we pitched our first Yo-Semite camp, 
—calling it “Camp Rosalie.” Removing our 
packs and saddles, we dismissed their weary 
bearers to the deep green meadow, with no 
farther qualification to their license than might 
be found in ropes seventy feet long fastened to 
deep-driven pickets. We soon got together 
dead wood and pitchy boughs enough to kin- 
dle a roaring fire—made a kitchen-table by 
wedging logs between the trunks of a three- 
forked tree, and thatching these with smaller 
sticks,—selected a cedar-canopied piece of flat 
sward near the fire for our bed-room, and as 
high up as we could reach despoiled our frag- 
rant baldacchini for the mattresses. I need 
not praise to any woodsman the quality of a 
sleep on evergreen-strewings. * * * 

Our party next moved its camp to a position 
five miles up the Valley beyond Camp Rosa- 
lie, in a beautiful grove of oaks and cedars, 
close upon the most sinuous part of the Merced 
margin, with rich pasture for our animals im- 
mediately across the stream, and the loftiest 
cataract in the world roaring over the bleak 
precipice opposite. This is the Yo-Semite Fall 
proper, or, in the Indian, “‘Cho-looke.” By 
the most recent geological surveys this fall is 
credited with the astounding height of twenty- 
eight hundred feet. At an early period the 
entire mass of water must have plunged that 
distance without break. At this day a single 
ledge of slant projection changes the headlong 
flood from cataract to rapids for about four hun- 
dred feet ; but the unbroken upper fall is fif- 
teen hundred feet, and the lower thirteen hun- 
dred. Inthe spring and early summer no more 
magnificent sight can be imagined than the tour- 
ist obtains from astand-point right in the midst 
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of the spray, driven, as by a wind blowing 
thirty miles an hour, from the thundering ba- 
sin of the lower fall, At all seasons Cho-looke 
is the grandest mountain-waterfall in the known 
world. 

While I am speaking of waterfalls, let me 
not omit “ Po-ho-né,” or “The Bridal Veil,” 
which was passed on the southern side in our 
way to the second and about a mile above the 
first camp. As Tis-sa-ack was a good, so is Po- 
ho-né an evil spirit of the Indian mythology.— 
This tradition is scientifically accounted for in 
the fact that many Indians have been carried 
over the fall by the tremendous current both of 
wind and water ever rushing down a canon 
through which the stream breaks from its feed- 
ing-lake twelve or fifteen miles before it falls. 
The savage lowers his voice to a whisper and 
crouches trembling past Po-ho-no; while the 
very utterance of the name is so dreaded by 
him that the discoverer of the Valley obtained 
it with great difficulty. This fall drops on a 
heap of giant boulders in one unbroken sheet of 
a thousand feet perpendicular, thus being the 
next in height among all the Valley-cataracts 
to the Yo-Semite itself, and having a width of 
fifty feet. Its name of “The Bridal Veil” is 
one of the few successes in fantastic nomencla- 
ture ; for, to one viewing it in profile, its snowy 
sheet, broken into the filmy silver lace of spray 
and falling quite free of the brow of the preci- 
pice, might well seem the veil worn by the 
earth at her granite wedding,—no commemo- 
rator of any fifty years’ bagatelle like the gold- 
en one, but crowning the one-millionth anniver- 
sary of her nuptials. 

On either side of Po-ho-né the sky line of 
the precipice is magnificently varied. ‘I'he fall 
itself cuts a deep gorge into the crown of the 
battlement. On the southwest border of the 
fall stands a nobly bold, but nameless rock, 
three thousand feet in height. Near by is Sen- 
tinel Rock, a solitary truncate pinnacle, tower- 
ing to thirty-three hundred feet. A little 
farther are ‘“‘ Eleachas,” or “‘ The Three Broth- 
ers,” flush with the front-surface of the preci- 
pice, but their upper posterior bounding-planes 
tilted in three tiers, which reach a height of 
thirty-four hundred and fifty feet. 

One of the loveliest places in the Valley is 
the shore of Lake Ah-wi-yah,—a crystal pond 
of several acres in extent, fed by the north 
fork of the Valley-stream, and lying right at 
the mouth of the narrow strait between the 
North and South Domes. By this tranquil 
water we pitched our third camp, and when 
the rising sun began to shine through the 
mighty cleft before us, the play of color and 
chiaroscuro on its rugged walls was something 
for which an artist apt to oversleep himself 
might well have sat up all the night. 

After passing the great cleft eastward, I found 
the river more enchanting atevery step. I was 
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obliged to penetrate in this direction entirely 
on foot,—clambering between squared blocks 
of granite dislodged from the wall beneath the 
North Dome, any one of which might have 
been excavated into a commodious church, and 
discovering, for the pains cost by a reconnois- 
sance of five miles, some of the loveliest shady 
stretches of singing water and some of the 
finest minor waterfalls in our American scen- 
ery. 

Our last camp was pitched among the crags 
and forests behind the South Dome,—where 
the Middle Fork descends through two success- 
ive waterfalls, which in apparent breadth and 
volume, far surpass Cho-looke, while the lofti- 
est is nearly as high as Po-ho-né. About three 
miles west of the Domes, the south wall of the 
Valley is interrupted by a deep canon leading 
in a nearly southeast direction. Through this 
canon comes the Middle Fork, and along its 
banks lies our course to the great “ Pi-wi-ack” 
(senselessly Englished as “ Vernal’’) and the 
Nevada Falls. For three miles from our camp 
opposite the Yo-Semite Fall the canon is 
threaded by a trail practicable for horses. At 
its termination we dismounted, sent back our 
animals, and, strapping their loads upon our 
own shoulders, struck nearly eastward by a path 
only less rugged than the trackless crags around 
us. In some places we were compelled to 
squeeze sideways through a narrow crevice in 
the rocks, at imminent danger to our burden of 
blankets and camp-kettles ; in others we became 
quadrupedal, scrambling up acclivities with 
which the bald main precipice had made but 
slight compromise. But for our light marching 
order,—our only dress being knee-boots, hunt- 
ing-shirt, and trowsers,—it would have been 


_ next to impossible to reach our goal at all. - 


But none of us regretted pouring sweat or 
strained sinews, when, at the end of our last 
terrible climb, we stood upon the oozy sod 
which is brightened into unchanging emerald 
by the spray of Pi-wi-ack. Far below our 
slippery standing steeply sloped the walls of the 
ragged chasm down which the snowy river 
charges roaring after its first headlong plunge ; 
a rainbow fluog its shimmering arch across the 
mighty caldron at the base of the fall; and 
straight before us in one unbroken leap came 
down Pi-wi-ack from a granite shelf nearly four 
hundred fect in height and sixty feet in per- 
fectly horizontal width. Some enterprising 
speculator, who has since ceased to take the 
original seventy-five cents’ toll, a few years ago 
built a substantial set of rude ladders against 
the perpendicular wall over which Pi-wi-ack 
rushes. We foundit still standing, and climbed 
the dizzy height in a shower of spray, so close 
to the edge of the fall that we could almost wet 
our hands in its rim. Once at the top, we 
found that Nature had been as accommodating 
to the sight-seer as man himself; for the ledge 


we landed on was a perfect breastwork, built 
from the receding precipices on either side of the 
canon to the very crown of the cataract. The 
weakest nerves need not have trembled, when 
once within the parapet, on the smooth flat 
rampart, and looking down into the tremendous 
boiling chasm whence we had just climbed. 

Above Pi-wi-ack the river runs for a mile at 
the bottom of a granite cradle, sloping upward 
from it on each side at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, in great tabular masses slippery 
as ice, without a crevice in them for thirty 
yards at a stre:ch where even the scraggiest 
manzanita may catch hold and grow. This 
tilted formation, broken here and there by spots 
of scanty alluvium and stunted pines, continues 
upward till it intersects the posterior cone of 
the South Dome on one side and a colossal cas- 
tellated precipice on the other,—creating thus 
the very typical landscape of sublime desola- 
tion. The shining barrenness of these rocks, 
and the utter nakedness of that vast glittering 
dome which hollows the heavens beyond them, 
cannot be conveyed by any metaphor to a reader 
knowing only the wood-crowned slopes of the 
Alleghany chain. 

Climbing between the stunted pines and 
giant blocks along the stream’s immediate mar- 
gin,—getting glimpses here and there of the 
snowy fretwork of churned water which laced 
the higher rocks, and the black whirls which 
spun in the deep pits of the roaring bed be- 
neath us, we came at last to the base of “ Yo- 
wi-ye,” or Nevada Fall. 

This is the most voluminous, and next to 
Pi-wi-ack, perhaps, the most beautiful of the 
Yo-Semite cataracts. Its beauty is partly ow- 
ing to the surrounding rugged grandeur which 
contrasts it, partly to its great height (eight 
hundred feet) and surpassing volume, but 
mainly to its exquisite and unusual shape. It 
falls from a precipice the highest portion of 
whose face is as smoothly perpendicular as the 
wall overleapt by Pi-wi-ack ; but invisibly be- 
neath its snowy flood a ledge slants sideways 
from the cliff about a hundred feet below the 
crown of the fall, and at an augle of about 
thirty degrees from the plumb-line. Over this 
ledge the water is deflected upon one side and 
spread like a half-open fan to the width of 
nearly two hundred feet. 

At the base of Yo-wi-ye we seem standing in 
a cul-de-sac of Nature’s grandest labyrinth.— 
Look where we will, impregnable battlements 
hem usin. We gaze at the sky from the bot. 
tom of a savage granite barathrum, whence 
there is no escape but return through the chinks 
and over the crags of au Old- World convulsion. 
We are at the end of the stupendous series of 
Yo-Semite effects ; eight hundred feet above us, 
could we climb there, we should find the silent 
causes of power. There lie the broad, still 
pools that hold the reserved affluence of: the 
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snow-peaks ; thence might we see, glittering 
like diamond lances in the sun, the snow-peaks 
themselves. But these would still be as far 
above us as we stood below Yo-wi-ye on the 
lowest valley-bottom whence we came. Even 
from Inspiration Point, where our trail first 
struck the battlement, we could see far beyond 
the Valley to the rising sun, towering mightily 
above Tis-sa-ack herself, the everlasting snow- 
forehead of Castle Rock, his crown’s serrated 


edge cutting the sky at the topmost height of 


the Sierra. We had spoken of reaching him, 
—of holding converse with the King of all the 
Giants. This whole weary way have we toiled 
since then,—and we know better now. Have 
we endured all these pains only to learn still 
deeper Life’s saddest lesson,—‘ Climb forever, 
and there is still an Inaccessible” ? 

Wetting our faces with the melted treasure 
of Nature’s topmost treasure-house, Yo-wi-ye 
answers us ere we turn back from the Yo-Se- 


mite’s last precipice toward the haunts of 


men :— 
“Ye who cannot go to the Highest, lo, the 
Highest comes dowa to you !” 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 1864. 


Essay on “THe Grace or Gop.”—The 
article, in our p:esent number, with this title, 
will be recognised by many of our readers as 
coming from the pen of one who has, on sever- 
al occasions, made valuable contributions to 
our pages. In a note to the editor, the writer 
says:—‘“ The great excitement of the day 
which seems to fill the minds of the people, has 
led me to consider the danger of getting far 
from the Source of all strength, and I have 
embodied a few thoughts in the form of an 
essay, with the hope that they may draw the 
attention of some of my young friends from 
the results of a bloody war. I mean, that, 
while they are thinking so much about the 
strifes of men, they may think also of what 
has caused them, and of the remedy for them.” 


———— —.6——-—__ 


EXEMPTION FROM BEARING ARMS.—The 
following Minute, which has been sent to the 


Quarterly and other subordinate meetings of 


New York Yearly Meeting, by its Representa- 
tive Meeting, takes, we believe, a correct view 
of the exemption law :— 

* Ata Special Representative Meeting held in 
New . York, 2d of Sixth month, 1864. 














The Meeting was led into consideration of 
the situation of the younger members of Soci- 
ety, who are liable to be drafted under the late 
call for additional military forces. The follow- 
ing section of the military law recently enacted 


by Congress also claimed attention : 


‘Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That 
members of religious denominations, who shall 


by oath or affirmation declare that they are 


conscientiously opposed to the bearing of arms, 
and who are prohibited from doing so by the 
rules and articles of faith and practice of said 
religious denominations, shall, when drafted in 
the military service, be considered non-combat- 
ants, and shall be assigned by-the Secretary of 
War to duty in the hospitals, or to the care of 
freedmen, or shall pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars, to be applied to the benefit of sick 
and wounded soldiers. And provided, That no 
person shall be entitled to the benefit of the 
provisions of this section, unless his declaration 
of conscientious scruples against bearing arms 
shall be supported by satisfactory evidence that 
his deportment has been uniformly consistent 
with such declaration.’ 

The recognition by Congress of the rights of 
conscience by thus making provision for the 
release of those who are religiously opposed to 
war, by declaring them to be non-combatants, 
and assigning them to hospital service, or to 
the care of Freedmen, was felt to be a very 
important concession by the Government, for 
which we should be grateful, and that it calls 
for acquiescence on the part of Friends as far 
as they can feel a freedom to do. 

Taken from the Minutes, 
Wii11am Woop, Clerk.” 


We understand that Ohio Meeting for Suf- 
ferings has, with much unanimity, taken similar 
ground, and we do not see how Friends can 
justly take any other unless they assume the 
position that they have no “ duties of faithful 
citizenship” to perform, or that the Govern- 
ment, by recognizing their right of conscience, 
and granting them religious liberty and ex- 
emption from bearing arms, forfeits all claim to 
any other service from them, however consonant 
it may be with their religious principles and their 
benevolent practice. Such assumption would, of 
course, be preposterous. 

If Friends had been ealled upon to draw up an 
exemption law, it is possible they might have 
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made it more satisfactory to themselves. They 
would probably prefer not being enrolled at all, 
yet, as the law stands, it may be regarded as 
simply a mode by which a certain proportion of 
non-combatants may be selected for peaceful du- 
ties, just as a similar proportion of other people is 
chosen to bear arms. Friends are enrolled as cit- 
izens, and they are not drawn for war purposes, 
except so far as an indiscriminate care of the sick 


@ 24d wounded in military hospitals may be con- 


sidered as such, and on this subject our opinions 
have not been withheld. Whatever views may be 
entertained on this point, there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion in respect to the propriety of 
aiding in the care of the freed people. 

But the principle of the question at issue does 
not depend upon the character of the services to 
which non-combatants are to be assigned. That 
question is, whether Friends, being released 
from military service, and having their claim 
to religious liberty and the rights of conscience 
fully and absolutely acknowledged by the gov- 
ernment, are required by their religious prin- 
ciples to refuse the performance of every ser- 
vice belonging to good citizens, under the 
apprehension that such performance would 
be an unjustifiable purchase of a religi- 
ous liberty with which governments have no 
right to interfere. As well might our early 
Friends have refused to take the affirma- 
tion prescribed by parliament in lieu of 
an oath. Oaths and bearing arms are 
equally prohibited in the New Testament; 
so that governments have no more right to 
impose oath-taking than they have to require 
military service; and if those whose scruples 
against fighting procure them exemption from 
it, are not justifiable in yielding to the call of| 
government for some other service, it is clear, 
by parity of reason, that an affirmation cannot 
be taken in lieu of an oath by those who believe 
that swearing is not allowed under the Gospel 
dispensation. 

Never since the Society of Friends came into 
existence has there been a greater necessity 
than at the present time for observing faithfully 
its testimony against bearing arms, and avoid- 
ing, as far as possible, any implication in mili- 
tary matters; but, in the language of a corres- 
pondent, “it is the least of our business to 
study to invent crosses and sacrifices in re- 
ligion.” 








Friends have always believed it right to ap- 
ply to governments for relief from oppressive 
laws and practices ; they have not sought to be 
martyrs ; but have always gratefully accepted 
and acknowledged the just action of rulers and 
legislators in their behalf; and no mere tech- 
nicality of language should induce them to re- 
fuse compliance with beneficent provisions of 
law, on the one hand, and the just claims of their 
country, on the other. 


—_——o— 


(All Obituaries Intended for insertion in Frrenps’ REView, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, on the 3d of 7th month, 1864, Ezra Haircut, 
in the 68th year of his age; a beloved and valuable 
member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, N.Y. He 
possessed a kind and sympathizing dispos:tion, and 
was ever ready to lend a helping hand to the poor 
and destitute. 


, in Randolph county, Ind., on the 21st of 5th 
month, 1864, NatHan THORNBURG, in the 77th year 
of his age; an esteemed member of Cherry Grove 
Monthly Meeting. He bore a lingering illness of 
several months with great patience and resignation, 
remarking at one time that salvation was freely 
offered to all who were willing to comply with the 
terms. He entertained a very humble opinion of 
his religious attainments, saying, “If I am ever 
saved it will be through mercy.” 


——, on the 10th of 7th month, 1864, at Benja- 
min Starbuck’s, near South River, Jonn Cook, aged 
68 years, 4 months and 20 days; an elder of Bear 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. It may truly be said 
of this dear Friend that he was a useful member in 
our Society, endowed with a sound judgment. Al- 
though his sickness was short, and of such a nature 
as to deprive him of much conversation, yet his 
friends have a consoling hope that his end was 
peace. 

——, at Metomen, Wisconsin, on the 28th of Ist 
month, 1864, Ex1jaAm Portnoy, in the 85th year of 
his age. 

Also, on the 22d of 2d month, 1864, in Farnham, 
Canada East, James Purinton, in the 81st year of 
his age. This dear aged Friend, was for many 
years a diligent attender of our meetings, often 
walking several miles in very inclement weather in 
the performance of this important duty, thus evinc- 
ing his attachment to the Society and love to God. 
His close, although sudden, was apparently quiet 
and peaceful. 

The above-named Friends were brothers, and 
both members of Farnham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Canada East. : 





—— 08m 
DEPTFORD SCHOOL, 
WOODBURY, GLOUCESTER COUNTY, N. J. 


The Fall Term of this school will commence on 
the 29th inst.; pupils of both sexes being admitted 
throughout the year. 

The design of the Institution is to furnish a semi- 
nary for instruction in the common and higher 
English branches of study, together with a prepara- 
tory collegiate course. The Principal will be aided 
by competent assistants, and occasional lectures on 
the subjects of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Physical Geography, Geology, &c., will be delivered 
during the Winter months, with maps, charts, and 
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experimental illustration. The academical year is|and buoyancy there is in the spirit which can 


divided into four quarters of eleven weeks each. 


Terms : 
Tuition for one quarter, Primary dep’t. $5 00 
. Intermediate “ 7 00 
Higher “ 10 00 
Application for Circulars or admission, in the tem- 
porary absence of the Principal, may be made to 
Samuel W. Stokes, or for information or general 
reference to David J. Griscom, Carleton P. Stokes, 
and William R. Tatum, Pres’t. of Gloucester county 
Bank, Woodbury, N. J. 
8th mo. 20. Henry N. Hoxig, Principal. 


————__ + —~er + 


“ “ 


QUESTIONS on THE OLD TESTAMENT, wiTH NoTES: 
Compiled by Elijah Coffin; 1 vol. 18mo., 306 pages. 
40 cents per copy; if sent by mail 50 cents. 

QuEstions oN Ma1THEW AND Mark, by same au- 
thor; 1 vol., 216 pages, 35 cts.; if by mail, 45 cts. 

QvrEstioxs on Luxe anp Joun, iu harmony, by 
same author, 1 vol. 18mo., 218 pages, 35 cts.; if by 
mail, 45 cts. Address, 

Nicnotson & Bro., Booksellers, 
8mo. 6.—2t. Richmond, Ind. 


_———cs6-o 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Fall Term will open on the 23d of 8th month. 
Avcustine Jongs, a. M., Principal. Competent 
assistants will be employed, and no effort spared to 
render the school in every respect worthy of former 
patronage. For information in regard to Terms for 
Board and Tuition, please send for circular. 

All communications should be addressed to 

JamMES Van BLaRcom, 
7th mo. 30th, 1864.—3t. Vassalboro’, Maine. 


- —~-—~en—- 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR “THE SHELTER” FOR 
COLORED ORPHANS. 

Arrangements have been made by which any con- 
tributions left at 

Truit’s Nardware Store, No. 528 Market St., or 

Parxer’s Grocery Store, cor. 11th & Market St., 
(being City offices of Martin’s West Phila. Express, ) 
will be conveyed to “The Shelter,” and gratefully 
received by the Association. 

Fruits and vegetables would be particularly ac- 
ceptable, as the high prices of these articles render 
it difficult to obtain the supply considered necessary 
for the children. ' 

Contributions should be plainly marked “Shelter 
for Colored Orphans, West Philadelphia.” 

Bags or baskets to be returned to the above-men- 
tioned Depots, in Market Street. 

Perishable fruits should be left either on 4th day 
or early on Sih day morning. 





Self-réliance must be beaten out of a man be- 
fore he can succeed against temptation, accord. 
ing to that glorious Christian paradox, “When 
I am weak then am [ strong.” Constant dis- 
appointment is very wearing to the mind, and 
sure to break the energies of a man ; but if he 
has flung himself down so low that he cannot 
be disappointed,—if he has fairly given up 
his own heart as incorrigible-—which indeed 
it is,—and is looking in quite another quarter 
for the requisite strength, it is surprising with 
what cheerfulness and alacrity he picks him- 
self up after he falls; wonderful, what a bound 


truly say to Christ, and only to Him, “ All my 
fresh springs are in Thee.” 





From The Quarterly Review. 
POMPEII. 
(Continued from page 790.) 

One of the most interesting discoveries re- 
corded in the journals was made on the 12th 
December, 1772. For some weeks workmen 
had been employed in clearing out the ruins of 
a house of considerable size, evidently the res- 
idence of a man of wealth, outside the gate 
leading to Herculaneum. After exploring many 
rooms, containing various objects of value, they 
came to what appeared to be a long subterranean 
passage. Here encased in the hardened mud 
they found a group of skeletons, consisting of 
eighteen full-grown persons, mostly women, a 
boy, and a very youngchild. Itis conjectured 
that these were the remains of the family of 
the owner of the house, who is supposed, with- 
out sufficient grounds, to have been a certain 
Diomedes, from a tomb inscribed with that 
name discovered in the street hard by. 

These victims of the eruption had sought 
refuge in a vaulted corridor, forming a square, 
which from the number of wine-jars found in it, 
is supposed to have been a wine-cellar. They had 
hoped that the strong stone vault would have 
protected them against the shower of pumice- 
stones and ashes and the falling masses which 
first issued from the black cloud that covered 
the heavens, and which they vainly believed 
would last but for a little time. They were 
not, however, beyond the reach of the insidious 
mud, which, entering by the small windows 
and oozing through every opening, gradually 
gathered round them. There were no means 
of flight. The entrance was closed against 
them by the accumulating “ lapillo.” Huddled 
into a corner, and nestled in each other’s arms, 
they were, little by little, covered by the rising 
mud. We may hope that they were not ex- 
posed to a lingering death, but that, overcome 
by the sulphurous fumes, they were soon lost 
to consciousness. 

The mud rapidly hardened round the bodies, 
and preserved almost a perfect mould of the un- 
happy victims as they had clung together in 
the last agony of death_—a more touching 
group than ever sculptor has invented. The 
flesh and all the more delicate parts of the 
human frame had long perished ; but the bones 
were left in the hollow mould which the limbs 
had formed. In some instances the hair was 
still attached to the sculls: and it was noted 
that a young girl had her long tresses twisted 
in elaborate plaits. The clothes they wore 
had been carbonized; but there were remains 
of them, which, with the impression they had 
left upon the mud, served to show their texture, 
and to prove that of those who had perished, 
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some were clothed in much coarser garments 


than others. The superintendent, who was 
present at the discovery, was even able to as- 
certain that most of the women wore over their 
heads linen drapery, which fell to their shoul. 
ders; that their dresses consisted, in most 
cases, of several gowns, as it were, one over the 
other ; that their lower limbs were clothed in 
linen or cloth trowsers, “cut in the form of 
long drawers ;” and that whilst some wore shoes 
or sandals, the feet of others had been naked. 
One lady was distinguished by the richness 
of her jewelled ornaments and the fineness of 
her linen. The whole story was thus told : the 
servants and dependants of the family had died 
in the same struggle with their master and 
mistress. ; 

Many ornaments in gold and silver, such as 
armlets, bracelets, necklaces, and finger-rings, 
a few engraved gems, twenty-eight coins, chiefly 
of Vespasian and Sergius Galba, bronze can- 
delabra and vases, parts of a casket,—probably 
the jewel-case of the lady of the house,—a 
bunch of keys, a wooden comb, a piece of coral, 
and some other objects, were discovered near 
this group. 

Tn the early part of this century, the excava- 
tions were allowed to languish. No discoveries 
of any importance are recorded in the reports. 
The authorities appear to have confined 
themselves to preserving some of the most im- 
portant buildings already uncovered, and to 
keeping them free from rubbish. The grass 
had been allowed to grow in the streets and in 
the deserted ruins. The remains were so ill 
guarded that frequent complaints are made of 
robberies of interesting objects. Few strangers 
of distinction appear to have visited Pompeii 
in those unsettled times. In the records of 
March, 1806, Prince Joseph Bonaparte is men- 
tioned as a visitor. 

In the same year the intelligent minister of 
Murat, Saliceti, gave some impulse to the 
work, by undertaking excavations at his own 
expense; but his success does not seem to have 
encouraged him to persevere, for the experi- 
ment was soon discontinued, as we are told, “a 
motivo di mancanza di denaro.”’ In the gov- 
ernment excavations only eight men were ew- 
ployed, and even these did not receive their 
pay. It is hinted that there was consequently 
much difficulty in keeping them at their work. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, the 
excavations were carried on with more activity. 
The king and the queen frequently visited 
them, and the superintendent always contrived 
to have a good crop of antiquities ready for the 
royal party. The reports of the discoveries 
now began to excite great interest throughout 
Europe. The ruins of Pompeii were amongst 
the principal objects which attracted the stream 
of travellers flowing to Italy after the Peace. 
The visits of persons of distinction are fre- 


quently mgood in the journals. When any 
such appeared at Naples, they were usually 
honored by a special “scavo.” The presence 
of the Princess of Wales and of Canova are 
specially noted, and that of many crowned 
heads and royal personages from different parts 
of Europe. 

In October of 1818 we find the record of a 
somewhat curious discovery. Two soldiers of 
the guard of veterans whose duty it was to take 
care of the excavated monuments—a duty, by 
the way, which they very ill performed, as 
frequent complaints of robberies and of the de- 
facement of paintings still occur in the official 
reports—were walking on the ancient walls of 
the city, when they were startled by a fox— 
The animal took refuge in a small secret stair- 
case leading into a subterranean passage beneath 
the walls, through which the Pompeian garrison 
is supposed to have issued when intending to 
surprise an enemy investing the town. Our 
two gallant veterans, it is declared, did not hes- 
itate to follow, forcing their way through the 
rubbish into a vaulted chamber. Instead of 
finding the fox they discovered parts of a bronze 
figure, of beautiful workmanship, lying among 
human skulls and bones. These fragments 
proved to belong to a statue of Apollo, other 
parts of which had in the previous year been 
taken out of a cistern in the centre of the 
town, and a mile distant from the walls. Still 
the left arm and leg were wanting. These 
were found shortly after, amongst a mass of 
fragments which had been collected during 
former excavations, and placed in a magazine. 
The whole statue was thus restored, and is now 
one of the chief treasures of the Royal Museum. 
This discovery shows that before the town was 
overwhelmed, the inhabitants had attempted to 
carry off many of their most precious things.— 
It is probable that this bronze statue had been 
thrown down and broken up for the sake of the 
metal. Those who sought to bear part of it 
away had endeavored to escape by the secret 
passage. They bad found the concealed outlet 
leading into the open country already blocked 
up by the pumice-stones. They retraced their 
steps; but the entrance had in the meanwhile 
been closed against them, and they perished 
miserably. These little episodes in the excava- 
tions give a singular interest to the buried 
ruins. They bring before us in a vivid manner 
the horrors of the catastrophe, and chronicle, 
as it were in a book, the events of that fatal 
day. 

i 1821, the Austrians had occupied the 
Neapolitan States. They were not less merci- 
less to the treasures of Pompeii than they have 
ever been to other monuments of Italian genius. 

During this period, however, many precious 
discoveries were made. Probably the most re- 
markable was that, in 1831, of the great 
mosaic, supposed to represent the battle of 
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us. We can only judge of the perfection 
attained by the ancients in painting through” 
very imperfect copies, or b¥ the still less satis- 
factory means of written descriptions. Worthy 
of particular remark in this battle-scene are the 
admirable grouping and expression of the fig- 
ures, the spirit of the composition, the correct 
drawing, the knowledge of foreshortening, and 
the just application of the laws of light and 
shade. Even these qualitics can give but a 
faint idea of the beauty of the original, of 
which this pavement was probably one of many 
reproductions. 

This mosaic appears to have been injured by 
the first earthquake, and it was under repair 
when the great eruption overwhelmed the town. 
It has suffered further injury by long exposure 
after its discovery, and by its subsequent trans- 
fer to the Museum at Naples. 

Several other mosaic pavements of consider- 
able merit, and many rooms ornamented with 
elegant painted decorations, were discovered in 
this house, which forms a block or “ island,” 
as it is technically called, between four streets. 
Only two human skeletons were found in it, 
those of an old man and a girl, who had taken 
refuge in an oven near the kitchen. They 
were probably servants who had been left in 
charge of the house whilst their master and his 
family had wisely taken to flight at the com- 
mencement of the eruption, carrying with them 
their most valuable property. But one of those 
touching little episodes which are so full of 
interest and give a living reality to Pompeii, is 
connected with the house of the Faun. The 
skeleton of a dove was found in a niche over- 
looking the garden. Like the sentry, who still 
stood as if in watch and ward at the city gate, 
she had been true to her duty to the last; she 
had sat in her nest whilst the burning shower 
fell around, and beneath her was the egg which 
contained the tiny bones of her yet unborn 
young one. 

With the appointment of the Cavaliere Fior- 
elli a new era commenced at Pompeii. Hither- 
to the excavations had been carried on without 
definite or intelligible plan. 

The plan he pursues is this : The excavations 
are commenced by clearing away from the 
surface the vegetable mould in which there are 
no remains. Theg volcanic substances, either 
‘‘ Japillo” or hardened lava-mud, in which ruins 
of buildings may exist, are then very gradually 
removed. Every fragment of brickwork is kept 
in the place where it is found, and fixed there 
by props. When charred wood is discovered, 
it is replaced by fresh timber. By thus care- 
fully retaining in its original position what still 
exists, and by replacing that which has per- 
ished, but has left its trace, Signor Fiorelli has 
been able to preserve and restore a large part 
of the upper portion of the buried houses. 

One of the first and most interesting results 


Issus, forming the pavement of a ghamber in 
the so-called house of the Faun. This was one 
of the most charming residences in Pompeii, 
and, no doubt, belonged to aman of wealth and 
rare taste. It had suffered from the first earth- 
quake. Its owner was repairing it when the 
eruption took place. The remains of more 
ancient frescoes may be detected under the 
newly-executed paintings. Piles of bricks, a 
long frieze in terra-cotta, covered with stucco 
bas-reliefs representing Nereids riding on sea 
monsters, and a large collection of various 
marbles for the pavements, were found in the 
house ready for use. In the midst of a court- 
yard, surrounded by a portico, there had been a 
flower-garden ; in its centre stood a graceful 
marble fountain; at the four corners were 
placed vases and statues. Opening upon this 
garden was a small chamber, the entrance to 
which was formed by two elegant columns and 
two pilasters of the Corinthian order, painted 
red. Between the columns was a pavement 
in colored mosaic, representing the course of 
the Nile. 

_ Various Egyptian animals, a crocodile, a 
hippopotamus, an ichneumon, and many gay 
birds floating on the stream, typified the river. 
This was the antechamber to the rich peristyle 
in which the pavement was formed by the 
great mosaic, probably the most important work 
of this nature preserved to us from the ancients. 
Its subject is a battle between Greeks and bar- 
barians, who, from their costume, may be pre- 
sumed tobe Persians, or of some other Oriental 
race. A youthful warrior, clothed in Greek 
armor, his head bare, charges with his couched 
spear through a mass of fighting men in flowing 
garments and lofty headdresses. He seeks to 
reach an Eastern king, who sits on a high 
chariot. Werecognize in the two, Alexander 
and Darius; and the battle may be one of 
those great victories which decided the fate of 
the Eastern World. The mosaic is of the 
finest execution. 

The tessere are all, we believe, cut from 
natural stone, and are most skilfully and artis- 
tically laid. It is highly probable that this 
mosaic is a copy of some well-known picture of 
antiquity, Greek or Roman. So elaborate and 
important a design could scarcely have been 
made for a pavement, for which it seems but 
ill-adapted. Moreover, we can trace in it an 
attempt to imitate, in very inadequate materials, 
the peculiar qualities of a picture. Asa work 
of art it is of great value, as affording the best 
insight we possess into the knowledge and 
proficiency attained by the ancients jn paint- 
ing. Not that there is any reason to doubt that 
a people so skilled in two of the highest 
branches of art, in architecture and sculpture, 
should have been deficient in the third. But 
owing to the far more perishable nature of 
pictures, no great work of that class has reached 
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From the New York Tribune. 
CONDENSED MILK. 

We have lately received several letters, of 
which the following is a fair sample. Howard 
Bell writes from Elington, Chautauqua county, 
N. Y.: “ Will you be so kind as to give the 
process of manufacturing condensed milk, and 
the comparative profits with butter and cheese.” 
James Springer writes from Lockport, Ill.: “I 
have just returned, wounded, from the army. 
While in hospital at Chattanooga, one of our 
greatest luxuries was condensed milk. I have 
forgotten where it is made. I took a memo- 
randum to write inquiries about it, but lost it. 
I want to know if it could be made here in 
Illinois. You could not do The Tribune read- 
ers a better service than in telling them all 
about this condensed milk—how it is made 
and how preserved sosweet. It is a real ‘ god- 
send’ to us poor sick soldiers.” 

A lady in the city said to us the other day, 
“T do wish that The Tribune would tell people 
about condensed milk. Dr. Percy recommend- 
ed it to me—I had never heard of it before—and 
now I would not be without it for any money. 
Can't you tell people how it is made ?” 

Since this inquiry we have sought informa- 
tion at the very fount of knowledge. We have 
made a journey of 85 miles up the Harlem 
Railroad; we have spent three days in the 
manufactory, and have personally and most care- 
fully inspected every part of the building and 
all the machinery, and have seen the minutize of 
the whole process, from the arrival of the milk 
cans in the farmer’s wagons to the shipping of 
the condensed milk on the railroad cars. We 
have conversed freely with the patentee of the 
process, and manufacturer of the article, and 
in our visit we had the advantage of the con- 
versation of two scientific gentlemen who were 
there to verify their convictions of the great 
benefit the process is likely to be to farmers 
who may live too far away from city markats 
to send fresh milk daily. They were also anx- 
ious to prove by experiments that the same 
process that is applied to milk may be applied 
to some other agricultural products. 

For instance, one of these gentlemen, Dr. 
Samuel R. Percy of New York, who once 
owned a farm in the hop region of this State, 
was there to prove that hops can have all their 
virtue extracted by water, as soon am gathered 
from the field, and that condensed into such a 
portable shape that a bale of hops will be trans- 
ported in the contents of a gallon can, and will 
keep any desired length of time. 

The other gentleman was S. L. Goodale, 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture of the 
State of Maine, who has heretofore taken so 
deep an interest in the matter, that he induced 
a company to establish a milk condensing fac. 
tory in Maine. He is now confident that whey, 
which is thrown away at the great cheese fac- 


of the improved system upon which the ex- 
cavations are thus carried on has been the 
discovery and restoration of the second sto- 
ry of a Pompeian house, and especially of the 
menianum, a projecting gallery or balcony over- 
hanging the street. This part of a Roman 
building, which is frequently represented in the 
wall-paintings, but the existence of which at 
Pompeii had been doubted or denied, was 
built of brick, and supported by strong wooden 
beams and props. ‘The masonry is still in 
many cases preserved ; the carbonized wood 
has to be restored. Some of these galleries 
seem to have been entirely open, like a modern 
balcony, and as they are represented in the 
frescoes ; others formed part of the upper cham- 
bers of the house, and were furnished with 
small windows, from which the inmates could 
see the passers-by. In the narrow streets of 
Pompeii these projecting galleries must have 
approached so nearly as almost to exclude the 
rays of even the midsummer sun, and to throw 
a grateful shade below. The upper stories, 
which appear to have been sometimes more 
than one in number, were reached by stairs of 
brick or wood. Some of those in brick are 
still partly preserved. Those in wood have 
perished; but the holes for the beams are 
there, and the charred beams themselves can 
be renewed. 

By Signor Fiorelli’s careful and ingenious 
restorations, we can now for the first time pic- 
ture to ourselves the appearance of a Roman 
town. As far as we can now judge, Pompeii 
must have nearly resembled in its principal 
features a modern Eastern city. The outside 
of the house gave but little promise of the 
beauty and richness of the inside. The 
sudden change from the naked brick walls 
facing the narrow street to the spacious court- 
yard, adorned with paintings, statues, and col- 
ored stuccoes, ornamented with flower-beds 
and fountains and surrounded by alcoves and 
porticoes, from whrich the burning rays of the 
sun were warded off by rich tapestries and 
embroidered hangings, will remind the Eastern 
traveller of Damascus or Ispahan. The over- 
hanging galleries, with the small, latticed win- 
dows; the mean shops—mere recesses in the 
outer walls of the houses; the brick-built coun- 
ter, with the earthen jars and pans let into it; 
the marble slabs on which the tradesman ex- 
posed his wares, and received his cash; the 
awning stretched across the street (the holes 
by which it was fastened are still visible); the 
caravanserai or khan outside the city gate, 
with its many small rooms opening into a 
stable behind and a courtyard in front (the 
skeletons of horses and their metal trappiogs 
were found in the ruins of such an hostelry on 
the Herculanean Way), are all characteristic 
of a modern Eastern town. 

(To be continued.) 
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tories. can be condensed and yield a valuable 
product. This would utilize a great waste. 
He has conducted some experiments to this 
end, as well as some others, in this line, which 
we hope will be greatly beneficial to American 
farmers. 

We have mentioned the names of these gen- 
tlemen as indorsers of some of the leading 
facts that we intend to state about the business 
of condensing milk. We intend to give such 
minutie as will enable the inquirers that we 
have mentioned to fully understand the answers 
to all their questions. 

The Milk Factory at Wassaic.—Wassaic is 
the name of a station upon the Harlem Rail- 
road, 85 miles from New York. It is on Was- 
eaic Creek, in Dutchess county. It has been 
celebrated for its manufacture of superior iron, 
the business having been conducted over thirty 
years by Mr. Gridley, the proprietor of the 
furnace and iron ore beds, and a very large 
tract of woodland for charcoal. The station 
seems to be shut in between the mountains, 
and a traveller, if told that the milk of 500 
cows was received there daily, would wonder 
where they found pasturage. He may rest as- 
sured that there are roads up the hills and 
through rich, extensive valleys, where there 
are cool springs and sweet grass, the essentials 
of a good milk farm. The region is healthy 
for man and beast, and the milk produced of 
just such a quality as might be expected from 
such a locality. It was here that Mr. Borden 
and his partners located in February, 1861, an 
establishment for the purpose of furnishing 
pure milk to those who desired it in New York 
City. To furnish it pure, it was first necessary 
to purify and prepare the milk so that it would 
bear transportation, and keep pure and sweet 
after reaching the families of the consumers. 
For this purpose it is condensed, four quarts 
into one, by evaporating eighty per cent. of the 
water, and with it all impurities that affect the 
sight, taste, or smell, leaving the condensed 
article, containing all the casein, butter, and 
sugar, in the form and of the consistence of 
cream. This is condensed milk. By and by 
we will tell how it is condensed. 

The company have this year contracts with 
somewhat over 50 farmers, for the daily deliv- 
ery of 10,000 quarts of milk, six days in the 
week, at three cents a quart. It is required 
to be carefully strained and thoroughly cooled 
upon the farm by ice or cold spring water, 
some hours before it is hauled to the factory, 
because it will injure in closed cans, if carried 
while it contains any animal heat. At this 
season the wagons begin to arrive at 7 o'clock, 
A.M., and continue until 5 Pp. M., bringing 
from 2 to 16 cans of 40 quarts each, at a load. 
There are two receiving vats outside of the 
factory under sheds, where the wagoners drive 
up and place the cans upon platforms. Here 
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the first process in the purification commences. 
Each can is examined by the taster, who has 
acquired the same degree of skill that Custom 
House liquor-tasters have, and which enables 
him to determine whether the milk is sweet, or 
has been “extended” at the spring. Samples 
are often taken and set away in basins, properly 
marked, to prove the quality of each dairy. It 
is found that some farms naturally yield milk 
of a superior quality to others. The cows are 
generally what is called “ native stock.” Those 
which give the greatest number of quarts of 
milk in a year are the most valuable. 

The factory is a long, straggling wooden 
building, about 30 by 120 feet, two stories 
high, besides the tin shop, box-maker’s shop, 
store rooms, offices, engine building, ete. 
Usually the power is derived from the creek, 
but in time of drouth, like that of June, 1864, 
it is necessary to resort to steam. As steam is 
necessary at all times, there are three furnaces 
and boilers independent of each other, to avoid 
the necessity of stopping from any accident, and 
these consume 700 tons of anthracite coal an- 
nually, which is discharged from vessels at 
Hudson, and comes by cars via Chatham and 
the Harlem road about sixty miles. 

Beside the use of steam as a motor and 
heater, it is the great agent of cleanliness, 
which appears to be considered next to godli- 
ness in this establishment. We have seen the 
law of perfect neatness nowhere more religious- 
ly observed than it is here. Itis arule of this 
factory that everything that is used for milk 
once must be washed with steam and water 
before it is used again. The least particle of 
milk adhering to a vessel, and becoming sour, 
contaminates the next mess. It is on this ac- 
count that they prefer to wash the farmers’ 
cans, as it is impossible to do it as well with 
cold or hot water, as it is done bysteam. Milk 
sent to the city in cans by farmers is often in- 
jured by the neglect of those whose duty it is 
to keep the cans perfectly clean and sweet. 

As soon as the cans are emptied, they are, 
one after another, turned bottom up on a stand 
and a strong jet of steam let on for a minute, 
and this is followed by a jet of water, which 
washes away every particle of adhering milk, 
and all the washings flow away into the creek. 

The milk being strained and cooled at the 
farm, and brought in under cover of blavkets 
and buffalo skins, is received at an average 
temperature, in summer, of 56° to 58°, and 
therefore it isa very unusual thing to find a 
can that has any taint of change. Owing to 
the thorough cleaning of the cans, it is impos- 
sible for the milk to become soured by the 
cause that often affects milk sent to the city— 
that is, souring of the cans after they are emp- 
tied. 

Ice, as well as steam, being a necessity of 
the work, there is a large ice-house connected 
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with the factory ; and lately a complete cheese- 
manufacturing room has been added, so that, 
in case of any sudden decrease of the demand 
for condensed milk, as happened when the sut- 
tlers were ordered back from the front, the 
milk contracted for can be all received and 
converted into cheese. 


(To be continued.) 
GR 
EVER WITH THEE. 
Ever with thee, Almighty Love, through all the 
weary night— 
A joy above all other joy, a light above all light— 
And all the day, where’er I stray, on path bestrewn 
with flowers, 


Or night in winter’s drapery, of snow, and sleet, and 
showers. 


may lead to the restoration of peace. While la- 
menting that the civil war in America is not yet 
ended, it announces that the British government 
will continue to observe a strict neutrality, and 
would rejoice at a reconciliation of the contending 
parties. 

The latest reports from the agricultural districts 
of England give 1 very favorable account of the 
harvest, which was in full progress The potato 
crop in Ireland is also said to be promising. Simi- 
lar accounts have also been received of the grain 
crops in France, Belgium and northern Germany. 

It is reported that the English government ig 
about to recognize Maximilian as Emperor of Mex- 
ico. 

Turxey.—On the 18th ult., the establishments of 
the American and English Protestant Missionary 
Societies and Bible Societies in Constantinople, were 
seized by an armed force, the occupants ejected, and 
the buildings placed under seal. All the Turks 


























































Ever with thee, Almighty Love! I lean upon the 


breast who had professed Christianity were arrested the 
On which the universe of stars, with all their being, | previous day, and with one exception committed to 
rest; 


prison. In consequence of the earnest remone 
strances of the American Charge’ d’Affaires, the 
buildings of the Bible Societies and the American 
missionary board were re-opened the next day, but 
remained in charge of the police. The exciting 
cause of this sudden outbreak of persecution is not 
certainly known. It is said that a considerable 
party exists among the educated Turks, who, with- 
out adopting Christianity, have been brought in 
some degree under the influence of Christian ideas, 
by the circulation of the New Testament, who wish 
to reform the Mohammedan faith; aod that op- 
position to this movement, and a desire to satisfy 
the fanatical part of the population, have probably 
impelled the government to these measures. 


That cares for many a thousand worlds, yet ever 
cares for me, 

And guides my way, by night and day, where’er my 
wanderings be. 


Ever with thee, Almighty Love! Thy Son, the 
King of kings, 

To me the message of thy love, writ in his heart’s 
blood, brings; 

And when the blasts that shake the base of earthly 
hopes o’ertake me, 


He gently whispers in my ear, “I never will forsake 
thee.” 


Ever with thee, Almighty Love! When lying in 
the dust, 


Domestic.— The instructions to postmasters, 

V'll gather all thy promises, and lean on them my| Clerks, &c., required for the organization of the 
trust; postal money order system authorized by the Act 

Then rise refreshed, and journey on, assured the end | Of Congress, passed in the 5th month last, are in 
will be preparation in the Post Office Department; and it 

A home in heaven for evermore, Almighty Love, | is designed that operations shall commence on the 
with thee! —George Paulin. | 1st of 10th month next, if possible. Some embar- 

OR 





rassments have been experienced in making the 
arrangements, from the want of a central metro- 
politan bank with local branches, to facilitate the 
transfer of funds; but these are likely to be over- 
come by another method. 

Measures are about to be taken to enforce more 
vigorously on the Canadian frontier, the laws and 
regulations to prevent smuggling. The trunks, &c., 
of travellers passing the frontier, are required to be 
examined to ascertain whether they contain goods 
liable to duty, upon which such duties have not 
been paid. Baggage passing from one part of the 
United States to another through Canada, may be 
sealed up in such manner that it shall not be dis- 
turbed on the passage, and need not then be in- 
spected on delivery. 

We learn from the N. Y. Independent that a com- 
pany has been incorporated in New York, under the 
title of “The American Emigrant Company,” com- 
posed of men of character and responsibility, and 
possessing a large capital, the object of which is to 
stimulate and direct immigration, by the establish- 
ment of agencies throughout various European 
countries. By these agencies, with a central agent 
for each country residing in its principal port, it is 
intended not only to disseminate accurate informa- 
tion respecting the United States, the soil, climate, 
resources and characteristics of its different parts ; 
but also to provide specific employment for emi- 
grants before they leave their hoines, and to afford 
them protection and guidance until they reach their 
destination in this country. The Company proposes 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrign Inteviicence.—Liverpool dates are to 
the 4th instant. 

Denmark AnD Germany.—The following is said to 
be the arrangement submitted by Austria and Prus- 
sia to Denmark: Peace will be concluded by the 
three Powers directly with each other. The basis 
will be the cession of Schleswig and Holstein. This 
cession will be made to Prussia and Austria, which 
will retain possession until the question of succes- 
sion shall have been settled. The Paris Temps as- 
serts that the negotiations have almost come to a 
close; thatthe Danish government has given up 
the Duchies, and abandoned the “ personal union” 
scheme, and the only difficulty yet pending relates 
to the island of Alsen and the evacuation of Jut- 
land. The expenses of the war are to be borne by 
the duchies. 

The disagreement between the minor German 
Powers and Prussia, consequent upon the expulsion 
of the Federal troops from Rendsburg by the latter, 
has been amicably arranged by the restoration of 
the fortress to the expelled troops. 


Great Britain.—Parliament was prorogued on 
the 29th ult. until 10th month 13th. The royal 
speech on the occasion, delivered by proxy, ex- 
presses regret at the failure of the effort made in 
concert, by England, France, Russia and Sweden, to 
effect a reconciliation between Germany and Den- 
mark, and a hope that the negotiations since opened 
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to act as the agent of employers in hiring workmen 
of any desired class in Europe, investigating their 
character and capacity, taking care of the funds 
necessary to pay their expenses, making the proper 
contracts, &c.; and also in obtaining laborers, 
male or female, among newly arrived immigrants, 
for employers in the interior of the country, thus 
aiding in the distribution of the mass of labor con- 
stantly arriving on our shores, and preventing its 
injurious accumulation in the seaboard cities. It is 
boped that its services in this way may be beneficial 
to both parties concerned. The office of the Com- 
pany is at No. 3 Bowling Green, New York. 

A conference of leading loyal citizens of Tennes- 
see was held at Nashville on the 2d, to devise some 
plan for the restoration of the State to the rights 
and privileges to which her loyal population is 
entitled, and it was resolved to hold a State Con- 
vention on the 5th of next month, to take into 
consideration, Ist, the general condition of the 
country; 2d, the means of reorganizing civil go- 
vernment and restoring law and order in Tennessee ; 
3d, the expediency of holding a Presidential election 
in the State in the 11th month next; and to take 
such preliminary steps in reference to such matters 
as they may deem necessary and proper. 

The chiefs of the Creek Indians who were driven 
from their homes into Kansas by the rebels, some 
months ago, and who did not return in season to 
raise sufficient crops for their subsistence, have 
made an appeal to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for assistance, saying that the whole Chero- 
kee country is a waste, and they see no prospect 
before them but starvation during the coming 
winter; that even now they have but a scanty 
subsistence, that months intervene between the 
arrival of trains, and that there are 20,000 Indians 
to be fed. It is understood that the Indian Bureau 
will endeavor to afford relief. 

Minitary Arrairs.—Details of the naval engage- 
ment in Mobile Bay, with the official report of 
Admiral Farragut, have been received via New 
Orleans. They agree in the main with the rebel 
accounts published last week, except that the 
monitor Tecumseh was sunk not by the fire of the 
forts, but by a torpedo. Ouly ten of the crew are 
known to have escaped, about 100 being lost. A 
dispatch boat belonging to the fleet was burned, it 
is not known how, after having passed out of the 
bay. The Hartford, Admiral Farragut’s flag-sbip, 
was somewhat injured by an accidental collision 
with another of the U.S. vessels; and the Oneida 
by the passage of a shell through the boiler, which 
caused the scalding of 30 of the crew. The Hart- 
ford is represented to have silenced the guns of 
Fort Morgan, which is on the east side of the main 
channel, by a succession of broadsides, so that little 
damage was done by it to the ships; the principal 
injuries being sustained in the subsequent engage- 
ment with the ram Teonessee. The commander of 
the latter, Admiral Buchanan, was severely wound- 
ed, and tbe vessel partly disabled. The total loss on 
the fleet is stated, not officially, at 249 killed and 
wounded. Simultaneously with the naval engage- 
ments, a land force under General Granger attacked 
and afterwards invested Fort Gaines, situated on 
Dauphin Island, and on the western side of thc 
channel. Fort Powell, on another island, and com- 
manding Grant’s Pass, the channel leading to Lake 
Borgne, was evacuated by the rebel garrison on 
the night of the 5th. The Richmond papers of the 
10th announce that Fort Gaines, with its garrison, 
stated at 600 men, surrendered on the morning of 
the 8th. Other fortifications exist nearer the city, 
which it is understood Admiral Farragut designed 
speedily to attack. 


REVIEW. 


From Gen. Sherman’s army we learn that the 
battle of the 28th ult. was brought on by the trans- 
fer of the army of the Tennessee, formerly com- 
manded by General McPherson, now under Gene- 
ral Howard, from its position as the left wing, 
across the railroad leading to Augusta, to one on 
the extreme right, more to the west of Atlanta, and 
threatening the Macon railroad. To prevent this, 
strong assaults were made by the rebels, but were 
all repulsed, and the position was secured. It is 
stated that Gen. Sherman’s lines then formed three- 
fourths of a circle around the city, with the ends 
not more than four miles apart. On the 5th an- 
other movement was made in the same direction. 
but with only partial success. It is said, however, 
that Gen. Sherman has advanced strong works very 
near to those of the rebels. Gen. Hood is supposed 
to have received reinforcements. 

The latest accounts from the Shenandoah valley 
represent Gen. Early’s forces as retreating south- 
ward, followed by Gen. Sheridan, and that some 
skirmishing had occurred north of Winchester, but 
only with the rear guard of the rebel force. 

From the army of the Potomac, we have information 
that almost constant firing is still kept up. By the 
explosion on the 9th inst. of a boat loaded with am- 
munition, while in the act of being unloaded at City 
Point, 53 persons were killed and 126 wounded, and 
much damage was done to property, storehouses, 
tents, &c., being demolished. A body of troops was 
sent up the James river from City Point on the night 
of the 13th, and, aided by the fire of the gunboats, 
effected a landing on the north side near Dutch Gap. 
Gen. Burnside had been relieved from the command 
of the 9th Army Corps, and Gen. Wilcox placed 
temporarily in that command. 

A new pirate steamer, called the Tallahassee, 
professedly a “‘ Confederate” vessel, commanded by 
a Capt. Wood, made its appearance on the 11th 
inst. off the southern coast of Long Island, and oa 
that and the two following days captured a number 
of vessels, including a pilot boat belonging to New 
York, on board of which a crew was put, and it 
was employed as an assistant in subsequent depre- 
dations. Several of theother vessels captured were 
either burned or scuttled, and others were released 
under bonds, and compelled to carry the crews and 
passengers taken from the destroyed vessels. Among 
those burned was the packet ship Adriatic from 
London for New York, with a full cargo mostly 
owned on British account, and 163 passengers, 
chiefly European emigrants. The passengers, with 
only so much of their baggage as they could carry, 
were sent on board another vessel, where they were 
excessively crowded and very insufficiently supplied 
with food and water, aud were landed at New York. 
On information of these facts being received by the 
naval authorities, vessels were forthwith dispatched 
in pursuit of the pirate, from New York and other 
ports. All the officers and crews of the captured 
vessels were required to sign a promise not to take 
up arms against the rebels until regularly exchanged. 
The latest capture of which we have a report oc- 
curred off Nantucket on the 12th. On the 13th, the 
2d Corps was placed on transports and sent down 
James river, as if going to Fortress Monroe; but at 
night they turned back, and proceeded up the river 
to Deep Bottom, where they landed on the north 
side. The 10th Corps also moved to the same point, 
and part of it advanced the next morning and car- 
ried a line of rebel works. The 2d Corps also gained 
& position about 10 miles from Richmond. A con- 
siderable number of rebel prisoners were taken. 
One purpose of the movement is supposed to be to 
destroy a rebel pontoon bridge near Fort Darling. 





